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other three deal with pecuniary valuation. The ideal market would 
be an institution for the measurement and exchange of values of every 
sort. Why is it that our actual market falls so far short of the ideal, 
that it so often measures values falsely, and that it fails in great de- 
gree to measure the higher values at all ? The answer is that the im- 
perfections of the market, like the imperfections of any other institu- 
tion, are due largely to historical origins, to lack of flexibility, and to 
administration by a special class of persons. Pecuniary valuation can 
be improved, not by taking the higher values out of the market, but 
by putting them into it. And conversely, the higher values, such as 
those of scholarship, can be more justly appraised and more ade- 
quately paid for only by getting them into the market. 

Read by the general public, this book will do great good by dis- 
seminating Professor Cooley's wise and broad-minded views on 
many problems of private and public life. As reading for students 
it is inferior to the author's two earlier books, for it is too general, 
it treats no problem thoroughly, and it may encourage some students 
in their neglect of "mere" facts and of expert knowledge and train- 
ing. The author — and in this he is not alone among sociologists — 
fails especially to recognize the philosophical sciences as sources of 
expert knowledge regarding matters upon which an undisciplined 
opinion has no value. This is shown by his unrestrained discourses 
upon many philosophical topics, including the method of science, 
mechanism, organic wholes, freedom, creative process, moral good, 
God and the universe. He intimates, it is true, that he has no desire 
to discuss metaphysics, and that his method of treating these topics 
is that of "common sense;" but this only shows the more clearly 
his failure to recognize that the matters in question are philosophical, 
and that they can be adequately investigated only by the philosoph- 
ical sciences. 

Wallace Craig. 
University op Maine. 



JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OP PSYCHOLOGY. January, 
1919. An Experimental Study of "Feelings of Relation" (pp. 1- 
26) : Josephine M. Gleason. -The experiments show that there are 
no mental pattern or elements that can clearly be identified as feel- 
ings of relation. The Psychology of Native Sons (pp. 27-39) : 
Harlow Gale. - Native Sons are in danger of becoming the victims 
of petty reminiscence. They need the broader outlook through edu- 
cation and travel. With the proper insights and sense of propor- 
tion Native Sons can develop into a strong type of American citizen- 
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ship. The Speed of Adjustment of the Eye for Clear Seeing at 
Different Distances (pp. 40-61) : C. E. Fereee and Gertrude 
Rand. - An apparatus for the testing of the speed of adjustment is 
described. There is a wide range of individual variation. An 
Anomalous Case of Simple Reaction (pp. 62-65) : B. B. Titchner.- 
The case of a very long reaction time to auditory stimulus is pre- 
sented. Authorship of the Book of Mormon (pp. 66-72) : Theo- 
dore Schroeder. - The author disagrees with "Walter P. Prince, 
whose article of the same title appeared in the American Journal 
of Psychology for July, 1917. The psychologic tests and analysis 
are criticized and fail in the light of historic evidence. Emerson's 
Transcendentalism (pp. 73-82) : Regis Michand. - Replying to 
Professor Girard's arguments that Emerson was not a true Trans- 
cendentalist, he is presented as its great American leader. A fixed 
and limited standard by which to judge the Transcendental move-* 
ment is impossible. Superstitious Belief and Practise among Col- 
lege Students (pp. 83-102) : Edmund S. Conklin. - More than half 
of the college students admitted having superstitious beliefs. 
Women had more superstitions than the men. The Psychology of 
Figures of Speech (pp. 103-115) : June Downey. -The mental basis 
of figurative language is the substitution of one object of thought 
for another. This substitution gives rise to esthetic pleasure. Book 
Notes. 

Wallis, "Wilson D. Messiahs: Christian and Pagan. Boston: Rich- 
ard G. Badger. 1918. Pp.276. $2.00. 



NOTES AND NEWS 



The twentieth Summer Session of Columbia University, which 
closes on August 15th, has had a record attendance of 9,726. In phi- 
losophy and psychology there has been, a great variety of courses 
offered, both by those regularly members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity and those visiting from outside institutions. Since the major 
interest of many summer session students lies in the field of education, 
a large part of the psychology offering was made through Teachers 
College and stressed the educational application of the subject. The 
courses given in these two departments were as follows : 

Philosophy. 

Principles of Scientific Method. Dr. Schneider, of Columbia. 
Introduction to Philosophy. Dr. Schneider. 

Human Nature and Social Organization. Professor McClure, of 
Tulane University. 



